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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  Space  environments  are  too  complex  for  typical  battery  analysis  software  packages. 

•  Thermal  Desktop  is  shown  to  be  a  valid  orbital  thermal  analysis  software  for  LIBs. 

•  Thermal  Desktop  can  predict  heat  generation  as  a  function  of  any  orbital  parameter. 

•  LIB  complexities  are  combined  with  Thermal  Desktop  through  FORTRAN  programing. 
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Lithium-ion  batteries  (LIBs)  are  replacing  the  Nickel— Hydrogen  batteries  used  on  the  International  Space 
Station  (ISS).  Knowing  that  LIB  efficiency  and  survivability  are  greatly  influenced  by  temperature,  this 
study  focuses  on  the  thermo-electrochemical  analysis  of  LIBs  in  space  orbit.  Current  finite  element 
modeling  software  allows  for  advanced  simulation  of  the  thermo-electrochemical  processes;  however 
the  heat  transfer  simulation  capabilities  of  said  software  suites  do  not  allow  for  the  extreme  complexities 
of  orbital-space  environments  like  those  experienced  by  the  ISS.  In  this  study,  we  have  coupled  the 
existing  thermo-electrochemical  models  representing  heat  generation  in  LIBs  during  discharge  cycles 
with  specialized  orbital-thermal  software,  Thermal  Desktop  (TD).  Our  model's  parameters  were  obtained 
from  a  previous  thermo-electrochemical  model  of  a  185  Amp-Hour  (Ah)  LIB  with  1— 3  C  (C)  discharge 
cycles  for  both  forced  and  natural  convection  environments  at  300  K.  Our  TD  model  successfully  sim¬ 
ulates  the  temperature  vs.  depth-of-discharge  (DOD)  profiles  and  temperature  ranges  for  all  discharge 
and  convection  variations  with  minimal  deviation  through  the  programming  of  FORTRAN  logic  repre¬ 
senting  each  variable  as  a  function  of  relationship  to  DOD.  Multiple  parametrics  were  considered  in  a 
second  and  third  set  of  cases  whose  results  display  vital  data  in  advancing  our  understanding  of  accurate 
thermal  modeling  of  LIBs. 

Published  by  Elsevier  B.V. 


1.  Introduction 

Increasing  consumption  of  nonrenewable  fuel  and  energy 
sources  and  the  decreasing  availability  of  said  resources  escalates 
the  need  for  renewable  energy,  high  efficiency  energy  consump¬ 
tion,  transformation  from  reliance  on  non-renewable  energy  to 
renewable  energy,  and  the  incorporation  of  advanced  energy 
storage  technologies.  The  need  to  survive  in  space  environments 
where  fuel  sources  are  not  readily  available  also  leads  to  an 
extremely  high  dependence  on  advanced  energy  storage  capabil¬ 
ities.  The  leading  advanced  energy  storage  technologies  include 
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lithium-ion  batteries,  supercapacitors  and  hydrogen  fuel  cells.  In 
considering  more  efficient  energy  storage  we  often  consider  two 
primary  characteristics  of  a  storage  device;  namely,  energy  density 
and  power  density.  Both  properties  are  important  for  optimal 
storage  but  difficult  to  maximize  simultaneously  as  high  energy 
density  devices  tend  to  have  a  lower  power  density  (i.e.  batteries 
and  fuel  cells)  while  high  power  density  devices  have  lower  energy 
density  (i.e.  capacitors);  this  type  of  data  is  typically  explored  by  a 
Ragone  plot.  Secondary  (rechargeable)  and  primary  (non- 
rechargeable)  lithium-ion  batteries  (LIBs)  are  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  within  industry  because  they  prove  superior  over  traditional 
batteries  and  other  devices  in  energy  density,  power  density,  effi¬ 
ciency,  operating  and  storage  temperature  ranges,  life  cycles,  and 
shelf  life.  Studies  like  that  by  Cutchen  et  al.  with  Sandia  National 
Laboratories  [1  are  primary  evidence  to  the  abilities  of  LIBs;  the 
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Nomenclature 

Kx 

conductivity  x-direction  (W  m-1  K_1) 

I(y 

conductivity  y-direction  (W  itT1  I<-1) 

Ah 

capacity  (amp-hours,  Ah) 

Kz 

conductivity  Z-direction  (W  m  1  K_1) 

C 

Coulombs  (C) 

Lc 

length  core  section  (cm) 

cp 

specific  heat  (J  kg-1  K_1) 

Lb 

length  total  battery  (cm) 

E 

working  voltage  (V) 

P 

density  (kg  m-3) 

Eoc 

open  circuit  potential  (V) 

Q 

heat  load  (W) 

e 

emissivity 

T 

temperature  (K) 

h 

convection  (W  m“2  K-1) 

^Ambient 

ambient  (surrounding)  temperature  (K) 

Hc 

height  core  section  (cm) 

Wotal 

total  volume  (cm3) 

Hb 

height  total  battery  (cm) 

Wc 

width  core  section  (cm) 

/ 

total  current  (A) 

WB 

width  total  battery  (cm) 

study  by  Cutchen  et  al.  demonstrated  the  consistent  performance 
of  LIBs  for  an  extended  period  of  time  (10  years)  and  wide  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  (-40  °C  to  +70  °C)  [1]. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
works  towards  utilizing  this  technology  for  the  International 
Space  Station  (ISS)  by  replacing  Nickel-Hydrogen  batteries  with 
high  performance  LIBs  in  2016;  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  is  to  store  excess  energy  gathered  by  the  station's  solar 
panels  for  use  at  any  given  period  of  time.  The  batteries  are 
developed  by  GS  Yuasa  Lithium  Power  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  ISS 
orbital  replacement  units  (ORUs)  that  are  installed  in  the  extreme 
vacuum  environment  exterior  of  the  ISS  where  they  will  experi¬ 
ence  the  large  scale  temperature  and  radiation  fluctuations  of 
space  only  controlled  through  a  variety  of  passive  (e.g.  conduction 
and  radiation)  and  active  thermal  techniques  (e.g.  loop  heat 
pipes).  However,  LIBs  face  numerous  challenges  with  the 


introduction  of  the  extreme  temperature  orbital-space  environ¬ 
ments  experienced  by  the  ISS  as  the  temperature  variations  inside 
a  battery  can  significantly  influence  its  performance,  reliability 
and  life  [2,3  .  When  objects  in  orbit  of  Earth  fly  in  and  out  of  the 
sun's  view  external  to  a  given  vehicle  every  45  min  at  28,100  km 
(km)  per  hour  (hr),  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  temperatures  of  said  objects 
typically  fluctuate  between  cold  and  hot  extremes  ranging 
from  -150  °C  to  +200  °C  depending  on  the  attitude,  surrounding 
geometries  (which  create  conduction  paths,  shading,  etc...), 
thermophysical  properties,  optical  properties,  insulation  meth¬ 
odology,  active  thermal  control  methods  and  more  [4].  When 
radiating  directly  to  deep  space,  said  objects  (i.e.  batteries)  radiate 
to  a  -270  °C  black  body  [4  .  Understanding  these  factors  and  being 
able  to  accurately  simulate  their  effects  in  relation  to  battery 
charge-discharge  cycles  is  critical  to  thermally  controlling  an 
externally  mounted  LIB  of  any  spacecraft. 


Fig.  1.  Example  orbital  sequence  of  an  object  flying  in  and  out  of  the  sun's  view  and  the  basic  factors  for  orbital-thermal  analysis  in  space  orbital  thermal  analysis  software  Thermal 
Desktop  compared  to  a  NASA  taken  (public)  image  of  the  SpaceX  Dragon  capsule  berthing  to  the  ISS  via  robotic  mechanisms  in  Earth's  orbit. 
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Fig.  2.  Representation  of  the  LIB  layup  used  by  Chen  et  al.  [11].  The  red  objects 
represent  all  of  the  LIB  cells  combined  into  the  “core”  region,  the  transparent  blue 
objects  represent  the  electrolytic  layer,  and  the  gray  objects  represent  the  case. 


Though  advanced  modeling  software  for  batteries  exists  (e.g. 
COMSOL  and  CD  Adapco  +),  these  software  packages  are  unable  to 
incorporate  the  numerous  complexities  of  the  orbital-space  envi¬ 
ronment,  which  invokes  the  need  for  specialized  software.  The 
problem  is  that  these  specialized  software  packages  (e.g.  Thermal 
Desktop,  Siemens  NX  Space  Systems  Thermal,  Thermal  Synthesizer 
System,  TRASYS,  etc...)  are  not  readily  able  to  model  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  batteries.  Regardless,  the  growing  use  of  LIBs  in  space 
environments  invokes  the  need  to  incorporate  orbital-space  ther¬ 
mal  analysis  software  and  to  overcome  the  battery  related  chal¬ 
lenges  faced  by  said  software  into  the  battery  design  and  validation 
process  overall  to  accurately  capture  the  thermal  effects  of  these 


rapidly  changing  environments.  In  addition  to  the  thermal  effects  of 
extreme  orbital-space  environments  (e.g.  high  beta  during  solar 
summer),  understanding  local  heating  of  a  LIB  is  also  critical.  Local 
heating  is  generated  through  three  primary  sources  in  batteries;  (a) 
interfacial  kinetics,  (b)  species  transport,  and  (c)  joule  heating 
caused  by  the  movement  of  charged  particles  [2  .  For  larger  bat¬ 
teries,  the  flow  of  ions  from  electrode  to  electrode  and  the  flow  of 
electrons  through  the  circuit,  in  addition  to  various  other  param¬ 
eters  (i.e.  the  heavy  dependence  on  surrounding  temperature),  all 
contribute  to  the  generation  of  local  heating.  Again,  these  factors 
are  easily  captured  in  multi-physics  software  like  COMSOL  and  CD 
Adapco+;  however  these  software  types,  though  they  perform 
basic  thermal  analysis,  are  not  able  to  completely  incorporate 
orbital-space  environments. 

To  ensure  the  success  of  orbit  bound  LIBs,  this  study  focused  on 
developing  battery  temperature  prediction  techniques  by  coupling 
proven  numerical  thermo-electrochemical  models  of  battery  re¬ 
actions  derived  through  energy  balance  equations  with  orbital- 
space  thermal  analysis  software,  Thermal  Desktop  (TD)  &  SINDA 
v5.5,  to  provide  an  intuitive  orbital-space  based  thermo¬ 
electrochemical  modeling  technique.  TD  is  a  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face  (GUI)  incorporated  into  AutoCAD  with  tools  built  in  that  allow 
the  user  to  provide  thermal  definition  as  the  model  is  built.  TD 
writes  a  FORTRAN  language  code  as  the  model  is  built  which  is 
exported  to  SINDA  v5.5,  which  solves  the  code  for  transient  and 
steady  state  conditions.  Once  validated,  this  combination  of  space- 
orbital  and  thermo-electrochemical  models  would  allow  the 
charge/discharge  heat  generation  rate  of  the  battery  to  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  temperature  for  any  set  of  orbital  conditions.  In  that,  once 
LIB  modeling  techniques  are  not  limited  to  user  defined  environ¬ 
mental  conditions  and  predefined  local  heat  generation  rates,  but 
are  coupled  with  present  day  computer  processing  power,  the 
magnitude  of  testable  cases  (orbital  or  non-orbital)  becomes 
countless  making  this  coupled  modeling  technique  extremely 
valuable  once  validated.  The  heat  generation  rate  of  a  battery  is  a 
function  of  itself  and  the  environment,  and  when  considering 
orbital  environments,  the  change  in  surrounding  temperatures  and 
incoming  heat  fluxes  are  far  too  complex  to  handle  via  simple 
numerical  methods  which  invokes  the  need  for  software  driven 
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Fig.  3.  Open  circuit  potential  and  working  voltages  vs.  depth  of  discharge  profiles. 
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Fig.  4.  Thermal  Desktop  geometries  (1  solid  / 12  surfaces)  and  elements  (3825  total)  representing  the  encasement  of  the  LIB  with  convection/radiation  to  300  K;  (a)  Encasement,  (b) 
Electrolyte,  (c)  Core  Region,  (d)  Radiation  and  convection  application  through  Thermal  Desktop,  (e)  300  K  boundary  node  (sink  temperature). 


capability.  The  desired  end  result  is  a  LIB  model  in  which  the  local 
heating  rate  is  a  function  of  the  orbital  model  itself. 

2.  Overview  of  battery  thermal  modeling  techniques 

The  thermal  modeling  of  batteries  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
general  energy  balance  equation  developed  by  Bernardi  et  al.  5]  in 
1985.  Bernardi  incorporated  the  electrochemical  reactions  that 
occur  as  electrons  and  Li-ions  flow,  mixing  enthalpies,  and  phase 
changes  of  battery  systems  that  will  be  explained  in  greater  detail 
in  later  sections.  Rao  and  Newman  [6]  calculated  the  rate  of  heat 
generation  based  on  the  energy  balance,  enthalpy,  and  current 
density  in  1997.  Various  two  and  three  dimensional  modeling 
studies  based  on  these  energy  balance  equations  then  followed,  like 
those  of  Gu  and  Wang  [3]  who  developed  multi-dimensional 
thermal  and  electrochemical  models  of  LIBs  in  the  late  1990s  and 
early  2000s.  Chen  and  Evans  7-9]  were  also  prominent  in  the  late 
1990s  in  developing  single  to  multi-dimensional  thermo-electro- 
chemical  battery  models  based  on  Bernardi's  equations. 

Throughout  the  mid  to  late  2000s,  modeling  studies  emerged 
which  focused  on  more  complex  characteristics  such  as  the  local 
heating  due  to  mixing  (Thomas  and  Newman,  2003,  [10])  and 
microscale  phase  change  passive  thermal  control  methods  (Band- 
hauer,  2011  [2  ).  These  newer  studies  not  only  focused  on  the 
overall  heating  of  the  battery,  but  also  identified  the  location  where 
the  heat  is  generated  known  as  “hot  spots”.  In  2005  Chen  et  al.  [11  ] 
developed  a  three  dimensional  convection  and  radiation  (location 
dependent)  model;  this  numerical  model  was  chosen  as  the  focus 
of  the  present  study  as  they  too  focused  on  the  combined  effects  of 
local  heating,  convection,  and  radiation.  Chen's  model  examined 
the  layered  structure  of  cell  stacks,  the  case  of  the  battery  pack,  and 
the  gaps  between  the  elements.  Location  dependent  convection 
and  radiation  were  also  applied  -  factors  which  are  automatically 
implemented  in  Thermal  Desktop.  This  study  exemplified  the 
importance  of  cooling  through  radiation,  the  effects  of  forced 
convection  vs.  natural  convection,  and  the  role  of  the  encasement 
as  a  heat  spreader.  Studies  conducted  by  Mills  and  Al-Hallaj  12]  in 
2005  focused  not  only  on  thermally  analyzing  LIB  systems,  but  on 
managing  the  locally  generated  heat  through  phase  change  mate¬ 
rials  as  a  passive  thermal  management  system.  Numerical  thermo¬ 
electrochemical  models  displayed  that  for  a  pack  of  six  LIBs,  for  safe 
operation  in  extreme  conditions,  the  volume  needed  for  an 


appropriate  amount  of  phase  change  materials  would  need  to 
double  showing  that  improved  properties  of  the  composite  could 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  volume  and  mass  (possibly  through 
impregnating  the  material  with  expanded  graphite).  Bandhauer  [2] 
discusses  the  increase  in  heat  generation  at  the  current  collector 
locations  in  his  publication.  In  2011  Kim  et  al.  13]  developed 
methods  for  modeling  LIB  thermal  behavior  during  the  charging 
phases  through  two  dimensional  finite  element  method  (FEM) 
simulations  validated  by  experimental  results.  Specifically,  the 
study  determined  the  potential  and  current  density  distributions 
on  the  LIB  electrodes  as  a  function  of  the  charging  time.  The 
charging  profile  consisted  of  constant-current  followed  by 
constant- voltage  charging  [13].  This  study  was  extremely  useful  as 
it  outlined  the  necessary  methods  for  hot  spot  identification  near 
the  current  collectors. 

Studies  in  thermal,  electrical,  and  electrochemical  analysis  for 
Lithium-ion  batteries  has  grown  immensely  between  2010  and 
2013.  Nieto  et  al.  [14]  developed  a  thermal  model  in  2012  that 
represents  the  heat  generation  behavior  of  a  large  format  10.5  Ah 
LIB  that  is  based  on  experimental  measurements  of  internal  resis¬ 
tance  and  entropic  heat  coefficients.  Depending  on  the  discharge 
rate,  this  model  predicted  to  the  experimental  results  within 
15-21%  error.  Also  in  2012,  Ye  et  al.  15]  developed  numerical 
models  which  examined  the  electro-thermal  life  cycles  of  a  LIB  for 
various  charge/discharge  rates  in  relation  to  fading  capacity  with 
time.  Understanding  the  reduction  in  capacity  over  time  and 
accurately  implementing  this  into  thermal  models  is  vital  to  the 
amount  of  accuracy  the  model  holds.  Lee  et  al.  [16]  developed  a 
numerical  model  which  incorporates  coupled  electrical  and  elec¬ 
trochemical  physics  for  a  20  Ah  large  format  cylindrically  wound 
set  of  LIB  cells.  The  interesting  portion  of  these  results  is  that 
because  all  components  and  materials  of  the  battery  were  modeled 
individually,  evaluation  can  occur  at  a  layer  to  layer  level  which 
allows  for  the  design  to  occur  at  multiple  levels;  number  and 
location  of  tabs,  thermal  and  electrical  configuration,  performance 
and  life,  etc. 

Though  this  brief  overview  does  not  state  every  study  that  has 
been  conducted,  it  does  provide  insight  into  the  various  topics  of 
interest  for  the  thermal  analysis  of  LIBs  and  the  techniques  used  by 
the  experts  in  this  field.  More  importantly,  unlike  the  work  by  Kim 
et  al.  [13]  most  of  these  studies  are  generally  numerically  and 
experimentally  driven  and  have  not  yet  been  fully  incorporated 
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into  all  aspects  of  software  driven  geometric  based  thermal  analysis 
techniques  (FEM)  -  let  alone  orbital-space  based  thermal  analysis 
software  (TD).  Clearly  this  lack  of  implementation  is  due  to  the  still 
growing  understanding  of  battery  processes,  but  without  imple¬ 
menting  modern  computer  processing  capability,  researchers  will 
not  be  able  to  maximize  the  number  and  types  of  cases  for  analysis 
with  respect  to  orbital-space  analysis  of  LIBs.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  use  of  Lithium-ion  batteries  in  the  space-aerospace 
industries  is  greatly  increasing  (NASA's  LIB  ORU  system  is  a  prime 
example).  Private  companies  such  as  SpaceX,  Boeing,  and  Sierra 
Nevada  will  soon  dominate  the  near  Earth  orbit  aspect  of  space 
travel  with  their  manned-vehicles  currently  in  development.  Like 
any  space  vehicle  superior  energy  storage  will  be  key  to  success  and 
LIBs  offer  the  needed  characteristics.  However,  without  advanced 
analysis  techniques,  such  as  those  proposed  here,  the  design  of  the 
battery  from  a  thermal  perspective  cannot  be  pushed  to  the  fullest. 
The  future  use  of  LIBs  in  space-orbit  environments  on  private  ve¬ 
hicles  will  require  advanced  thermal  prediction  capability  to  help 
design  a  battery  that  is  resistant  to  the  thermal  environment,  a 
battery  that  is  safe,  and  a  battery  that  is  reliable. 

3.  Thermal  effects  of  orbital-space  environments 

The  term  “orbital-space  environments”  is  mentioned  frequently 
in  this  paper.  To  explain  what  this  terminology  means  and  the 
impact  it  has  on  LIB  temperatures,  this  brief  section  is  provided. 
Essentially,  the  ISS-orbit  bound  LIBs  discussed  in  the  introduction 
which  inspired  this  study,  like  any  vehicle,  satellite,  or  body  in 
Earth's  orbit  will  experience  a  constantly  changing  thermal  envi¬ 
ronment  from  launch  to  the  end  of  their  mission.  Generally 
speaking  the  ISS  travels  at  28,100  km  h-1,  which  means  an  orbit  is 
completed  every  45  min  based  on  altitude  and  orbit;  for  every  orbit 
an  object  will  experience  a  period  of  time  in  view  of  the  sun  (hot 
period)  and  a  period  in  the  Earth's  shadow  (cold  period).  LIBs  have  a 
wide  range  of  operating  and  storage  temperatures  when  consid¬ 
ering  applications  on  Earth,  but  typically  have  a  minimum  storage 
temperature  limit  of  -40  °C  and  minimum  operating  limit 
of  -20  °C  which  are  quickly  exceeded  in  extreme  cold  space  en¬ 
vironments  which  go  well  below  that  limit  at  any  given  point  in 
orbit  (-60  °C  or  colder  in  some  cases  on  ISS)  [4  .  Typical  LIBs  have 
upper  storage  and  operating  limits  between  +60  °C  and  +80  °C, 
which  are  quickly  exceeded  in  Earth's  orbit  alone  (without  any  local 
heat  generation  effect)  depending  on  attitude  and  surrounding 
objects;  surface  temperatures  of  objects  experiencing  extreme  or¬ 
bits  can  reach  +200  °C  or  more.  The  combination  of  a  hot  attitude 
with  strong  LIB  local  heating  could  lead  to  thermal  runaway  if  the 
performance  of  the  battery  at  any  point  in  orbit  is  not  fully 
understood. 

Several  primary  factors  come  into  consideration  when  deter¬ 
mining  the  thermal  performance  of  a  battery  in  orbital  environ¬ 
ments;  (a)  attitude,  (b)  battery  thermophysical  and  optical 
properties,  (c)  conduction  paths  and  (d)  surrounding  structures. 
The  attitude  of  any  object  in  orbit  is  defined  by  various  categories 
[17]:  Yaw,  pitch,  and  roll  are  the  x,  y,  and  z  rotation  of  the  orbiting 
object,  beta  angle  is  the  angle  between  the  solar  vector  and  it's 
projection  onto  the  orbit  plane,  solar  flux  is  the  intensity  of  the 
incoming  radiation  energy  from  the  sun,  albedo  heating  is  the  solar 
energy  reflected  from  the  planet  and  its  atmosphere,  infrared  flux  is 
the  heating  in  the  infrared  spectrum  from  the  planet  called  plan¬ 
etary  outgoing  long-wave  radiation,  and  orbital  velocity  is  the  ve¬ 
locity  that  the  object  orbiting  the  planetary  body  in  its  orbital 
vector  which  will  dictate  how  long  the  object  is  in  the  sun  and  out 
of  the  sun. 

Typical  thermophysical  properties  considered  are  thermal  con¬ 
ductivity  (W  nrT1  K-1),  specific  heat  (J  kg-1  I<-1)  and  density 


(kg  nrr3).  These  properties  combined  with  local  heating  and  the 
environment  determines  how  quickly  or  slowly  an  object  heats  up 
or  cools  down.  Specific  heat  and  density  are  often  not  focused  on 
when  steady  state  computations  are  performed  since  these  two 
dictate  the  rate  of  heat  up  or  cool  down,  but  because  of  the 
completely  transient  nature  of  the  thermal  assessment  of  a  LIB  they 
are  very  important.  Optical  properties  focused  on  are  surface 
absorptance  (a)  and  surface  emittance  (e).  These  properties  dictate 
how  the  object  emits,  absorbs,  transmits,  and  conducts  thermal 
energy.  Measuring  and  using  the  exact  optics  in  an  analysis  is  vital 
when  considering  the  impact  these  properties  play  when  combined 
with  solar  radiation,  albedo,  etc.  For  example,  if  a  given  LIB  has  an 
encasement  with  an  extremely  low  emittance  (e.g.  0.03),  the  sur¬ 
face  temperatures  can  quickly  exceed  +200  °C  whereas  the  same 
battery  with  a  higher  emittance  (e.g.  clear  anodized  aluminum  0.87 
[4]),  the  surface  temperatures  may  remain  around  +80  °C.  Typically 
radiation  is  not  a  major  driver  of  thermal  control  for  a  battery,  but  in 
space  where  radiation  is  one  of  the  only  primary  forms  of  passive 
thermal  control,  radiation  becomes  far  more  important.  Also  note 
that  Chen  et  al.  reports  that  even  on  Earth  in  a  convective  envi¬ 
ronment  that  controlling  surface  optics  of  the  encasement  can 
attribute  to  28-30%  of  the  cooling  of  a  given  battery  [11  . 

For  orbital  environments,  energy  gain/loss  through  convection 
would  be  nonexistent  unless  by  conduction  to  some  type  of  active 
cooling  technique.  Conduction  will  occur  through  the  solids  (and/or 
semisolids)  of  the  system  in  itself  and  at  the  mounting  locations  to 
the  primary  body  in  orbit  as  long  as  that  body  is  cooler  than  the 
battery.  The  rate  at  which  energy  is  gained/lost  at  this  contact 
location  is  dependent  on  how  well  the  objects  are  in  contact;  i.e. 
how  much  thermal  resistance  exists  (conductance). 

In  addition  to  the  attitude  and  thermophysical  properties,  the 
surrounding  structures  and  mounting  location  of  the  orbiting  ob¬ 
ject  play  a  major  role  in  understanding  the  thermal  environment  as 
these  objects  provide  shading  (or  no  shading)  which  increase  or 
decrease  the  thermal  energy  experienced  by  the  system.  For  this 
reason  it  is  imperative  that  specialized  software  like  TD  are  used 
which  take  into  account  the  changes  in  shading  at  any  given  point 
in  orbit;  see  Fig.  1. 

Zero  gravity  and  vacuum  environments  also  play  a  role.  Micro¬ 
gravity,  often  referred  to  as  zero-gravity,  and  vacuum  means  that 
natural  convection  will  not  be  present  to  cool  the  system  as  stated 
previously  [4  .  It  should  be  noted  that  the  effects  of  vacuum  and  0-G 
could  alter  the  movement  of  ions,  electronics,  etc.  which  would  not 
only  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  battery,  but  would  also  affect  the 
rate  at  which  local  heating  occurs.  Because  so  many  factors  are 
considered  during  orbital  analysis,  even  with  modern  computing 
capability,  the  complexity  of  these  models  drives  up  the  compu¬ 
tation  time.  Therefore,  once  a  baseline  model  (non-orbital)  is 
developed  by  this  study  within  the  orbital-thermal  analysis  soft¬ 
ware  and  validated,  the  analysts  could  then  incorporate  all  factors 
of  orbital  heating  as  described  in  this  section  into  the  definition  of  a 
battery's  local  heating  and  as  the  definition  of  the  battery's  envi¬ 
ronment;  trouble-shooting  would  take  far  too  long  if  doing  so  on  an 
orbital  model. 

4.  Lithium-ion  battery  charge/discharge  heating  and  heat 
transfer  mechanisms 

Lithium-ion  batteries  mainly  comprise  of  two  electrodes  (an 
anode  and  a  cathode),  an  electrolytic  material  and  separator  be¬ 
tween  the  electrodes,  and  current  collectors  on  both  electrodes.  Ion 
and  electron  movements  occur  simultaneously  as  the  electro¬ 
chemical  reaction  progresses  between  the  electrodes  when  a  po¬ 
tential  is  applied.  Generally  speaking,  LIBs  are  highly  regarded 
among  other  batteries  due  to  characteristics  such  as  high  cell 
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voltage,  flat  discharge  rate,  long  shelf  life  (which  is  extremely  useful 
for  long  duration  space  flight  applications),  cyclability,  wide  oper¬ 
ating  temperature  range,  high  energy  density  and  high  power 
density.  However,  despite  these  impressive  energy  storage  char¬ 
acteristics,  LIBs  are  weighted  with  major  thermal  problems,  such  as 
thermal  runaway  and  poor  low  temperature  limits  in  respect  to 
space  environments;  problems  that  are  compounded  with  the 
addition  of  complex  orbital-space  temperatures.  As  previously 
stated,  not  only  are  cell  temperatures  a  function  of  the  surrounding 
environment,  but  also  are  a  function  of  the  movement  of  ions  and 
electrons  which  generate  heating  as  a  function  of  surrounding 
temperatures,  velocity  of  the  electrons/ions,  the  total  potential, 
battery  efficiency,  solid  electrolyte  interphase  (SEI),  dendrite 
growth  and  the  battery  material  properties  [11]. 

This  combination  of  orbital  parameters  and  local  heating  rates 
can  lead  to  loss  in  capacity,  efficiency,  and  to  thermal  runaway  in 
worst  hot  cases.  Thermal  runaway,  the  primary  thermal  concern 
for  most  LIBs,  has  caused  buses,  taxis,  other  vehicles,  and  com¬ 
puters  and  other  mobile  devices  to  catch  fire  or  explode  which 
presents  strong  reasoning  for  the  need  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  combined  effects  of  orbital  heating  and  battery  local  heating 
[18].  To  prevent  these  types  of  failures,  engineers  incorporate 
modeling  to  assist  in  the  design  process  where  a  large  variety  of 
environmental,  material  properties,  charge,  and  discharge  pa¬ 
rameters  are  considered  in  various  combinations.  However,  due  to 
the  extremely  complex  nature  of  batteries  and  the  countless  var¬ 
iables  that  affect  thermal  profiles,  even  modeling  has  its  limits. 
The  local  temperatures  of  a  battery  are  affected  by  convection, 
conduction,  radiation,  and  local  heating.  Convection,  conduction, 
and  radiation  are  clearly  defined  modes  of  heat  transfer  as 
described  by  Equations  (l)-(3)  respectively  (note  that  convection 
is  used  in  this  study  to  replicate  Chen's  test  setup,  but  will  not  be 
needed  when  simulating  the  vacuum  environment  of  space  in 
future  studies;  even  if  the  battery  was  inside  the  vehicle  where  air 
was  present,  convection  would  be  minimal  as  a  microgravity 
environment  prevents  natural  convection  and  airflow  speeds 
through  the  vehicle  would  be  low.); 

Qconv  —  ^  (^Surface  —  ^Environment^)  (1) 

where  h  is  the  convection  heat  transfer  coefficient  (W  m-2  I<-1),  A 
(m2)  is  the  surface  area,  Tsurface  (I<)  is  the  temperature  of  the  surface, 
and  TEnvironment  (I<)  is  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
environment. 


Qcond  —  ^ 


dr 


dx,y,z 


where  k  is  the  thermal  conductivity  (W  m_1  K-1),  A  (m2)  is  the 
surface  area,  dT  (K)  is  the  change  in  temperature  between  two 
points  through  the  solid,  and  dXJtZ  is  the  distance  between  the  two 
points. 


cooling/heating  device)  for  heat  transfer  to  occur  in  the  vacuum  of 
space. 

Generally  speaking,  the  local  heating  rate  of  a  battery  is  based  on 
a  series  of  energy  balance  equations  over  a  “representative 
elementary  volume,  REV”  developed  by  Bernardi  et  al.  [5  .  The  local 
heating  of  the  REV  is  represented  Equation  (4)  which  Bernardi  et  al. 
derived  by  applying  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics  for  an  isobaric 
battery,  thermodynamic  properties  of  the  reactions,  the  potential- 
current  characteristics  of  the  cell,  and  the  rates  of  char¬ 
ge-discharge  to  a  control  volume,  or  REV  (equation  includes  cur¬ 
rent,  working  voltage,  open  circuit  potential,  phase  change  terms 
and  enthalpy  of  mixing)  [5]: 
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In  general  the  first  term  is  the  electrical  power  from  the  battery, 
the  second  term  is  the  sum  of  available  work  and  entropic  heating, 
the  third  term  is  the  heat  produced  from  mixing,  and  the  last  term 
is  the  heat  associated  with  material  phase  changes  [11  .  This 
equation  is  also  utilized  consistently  in  a  simplified  form,  Equation 
(5),  which  captures  heat  due  to  Ohmic  losses,  charge-transfer  at  the 
interface,  and  mass  transfer  limitations  [2]: 

QLocai=/(£oc-£-r^E)  (5) 


where  /  is  the  total  current,  Eoc  is  the  open  circuit  potential,  E  is  the 
working  voltage,  T  is  the  temperature,  and  dEoc/dT  is  the  change  in 
open  circuit  potential  with  the  change  in  time.  Phase  change  and 
mixing  effects  are  negated  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  only 
one  electrochemical  reaction  in  the  battery  cell  (during  normal 
operation  phase  change  does  not  occur  in  LIBs  and  only  one  reac¬ 
tion  occurs)  [2  .  Chen  et  al.  [11  explains  that  Equation  (5)  is  effi¬ 
cient  enough  for  overall  temperature  prediction  and  does  not  limit 
the  ability  to  perform  accurate  thermal  analysis  despite  its  sim¬ 
plifications  from  (4),  and  further  uses  (5)  to  predict  3-D  core  tem¬ 
peratures  for  various  discharge  processes  of  a  185  Ah  battery.  This 
form  of  Bernardi's  equation,  divided  volumetrically,  is  commonly 
used  for  the  thermal  analysis  of  LIBs;  examples  being  the  three- 
dimensional  battery  pack  studies  by  Sun  et  al.  [19]  and  the 
studies  of  cylindrical  LIB  discharge  cycles  by  Jeon  and  Baek  [20].  As 
with  the  provided  example  studies,  correctly  incorporating  Equa¬ 
tion  (5)  into  orbital-space  thermal  analysis  software  for  a  local 
heating  rate  of  a  REV  is  the  focal  point  and  ultimate  goal  of  this 
study. 


5.  Thermal  Desktop  model  development 


where  e  is  the  surface  emissivity,  a  is  Stefan-Boltzmann  constant,  A 
(m2)  is  the  surface  area,  F  is  the  form  factor  between  the  radiating 
surface  and  the  radiation  sink,  and  T  (K)  is  the  temperature  of  the 
respective  surfaces.  Though  radiation  is  not  typically  considered  a 
major  thermal  driver  for  battery  thermal  analysis,  Chen's  study 
displayed  that  radiative  heat  transfer  as  a  function  of  encasement 
surface  optical  properties  attributes  to  28-30%  of  the  cooling  a 
battery  [11  .  Even  if  radiation  isn't  a  major  thermal  driver  on  Earth, 
it  is  the  only  passive  method  (aside  from  conduction  to  an  active 


A  thermo-electrochemical  model  of  a  series  of  experiments  by 
Chen  et  al.  [11  for  a  large  scale  185  Amp-Hour  (Ah)  LIB  experi¬ 
encing  a  60  min  discharge  at  185  A  (1  C)  in  a  first  test,  a  30  min 
discharge  at  370  A  (2  C)  in  a  second  test,  and  a  20  min  discharge  at 
555  A  (3  C)  in  a  third  test,  discharged  continuously,  for  both  forced 
and  natural  convection  environments  at  300  K  was  recreated  in 
finite  element  form  in  TD  &  SINDA  v5.5  as  a  baseline  thermal 
model  to  determine  the  compatibility  of  the  orbital-space  and 
radiation  based  software  for  thermo-electrochemical  analysis. 
This  section  discusses  the  development  of  the  geometries,  the 
application  of  local  heating  to  a  REV,  thermophysical  properties 
(thermal  conductivity,  specific  heat,  and  density),  surface  optical 
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Convection  to  a  Sink  Node  through  a  Conductor  defined  by 
Array  Statements 


Fig.  5.  Process  flow  diagram  describing  the  process  of  developing  a  Thermal  Desktop  model  with  LIB  local  heat  generation  programed  as  a  function  of  depth  of  discharge. 
Experimental  data  provides  the  open  circuit  potential  and  work  voltages  for  depth-of-discharge.  Theoretical  convection  data  based  on  vertical  and  flat  plates  is  determined. 
Experimental  and  theoretical  data  define  array  statements  of  value  vs.  depth-of-discharge  which  feed  into  FORTRAN  VarO  statements  (variable  statements)  for  convection  and 
Bernardi  equation  application.  These  array  statements  are  set  as  definitions  in  TD  for  the  geometry  representing  the  core  region. 


properties,  the  institution  of  environmental  parameters  (convec¬ 
tion  and  radiation),  and  the  test  case  matrix.  The  development  of 
the  model  as  a  whole  is  represented  at  the  end  of  this  section  with 

Fig.  5. 

5.2.  Geometry  development  and  assigned  material  properties 

The  model  consisted  of  thee  primary  sub-models:  the  metal 
encasement  that  serves  as  a  heat  spreader,  the  core  region  (rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  cells),  and  the  contact  layer  that  represents  the 
electrolytic  layer  between  the  case  and  the  core  region.  Fig.  2  is  a 
representation  of  the  basic  battery  layup  considered  for  this  anal¬ 
ysis.  These  geometries  were  imported  into  TD  v5.5  where  nodali- 
zation  and  thermal  definition  were  provided.  The  battery 
encasement  was  represented  in  Thermal  Desktop  with  1233  nodes 
and  6  individual  solids  that  were  assigned  a  thickness  of  0.07  cm, 
Aluminum  thermophysical  properties,  and  an  exterior  surface 
emittance  of  0.25  for  radiative  purposes.  The  electrolytic  contact 
region  is  represented  with  1233  nodes  and  6  solids  that  were 
assigned  a  thickness  of  0.05  cm  and  electrolytic  material  properties. 
A  solid  block  represents  the  core  region  that  we  subdivided  into  five 
nodes  along  the  length  (x-axis)  and  five  nodes  in  the  y-z  axes  to 
yield  a  total  of  125  nodes.  Essentially  the  thermophysical  properties 
of  the  core  region  in  TD  is  a  lump  mass  of  averaged  properties 
representing  all  of  the  individual  cells  of  Chen's  battery  combined 
as  Chen  et  al.  did  with  their  model  [11];  since  Bernardi's  equations 
consider  the  overall  heat  generated  by  the  total  battery  core  region 
volumetrically,  material  properties  (i.e.  all  of  the  cells  combined), 
and  voltage,  this  simplification  was  acceptable.  This  solid  block  was 
assigned  anisotropic  thermophysical  properties  based  on  the 
properties  of  cell  materials  (electrodes,  foils,  the  separator,  and 
current  collectors).  The  reader  should  note  that  Chen  et  al.  [11]  did 
not  include  an  electrolytic  layer  between  the  electrodes  of  each  cell, 
but  instead  considered  an  electrolytic  layer  that  surrounds  the 
exterior  of  all  of  the  packaged  cells  resulting  in  a  slightly  increased 
anisotropic  thermal  conductivity  values;  these  effects  are  discussed 
in  detail  later.  The  completed  TD  model  consisted  of  3825  nodes 
divided  between  13  solid  elements;  a  relatively  small  model  for 
modern  computational  resources  (see  Fig.  4  in  Section  5.3).  Table  1 


describes  all  dimensions  and  other  physical  characteristics  trans¬ 
lated  from  Chen's  analysis  into  the  TD  model. 

5.2.  Local  heating 

Each  of  the  125  core  region  nodes  are  assigned  a  local  volu¬ 
metric  q  value  based  on  Equation  (5).  Bernardi's  equation,  in  its 
most  basic  form,  provides  a  total  volumetric  heat  rate  of  the  core 
region  of  a  given  battery  in  W  citT3.  To  apply  this  heating  rate 
correctly  TD  logic  was  established  to  apply  individual  q  values  to 
each  of  the  125  core  region  nodes  based  on  (5)  and  then  to  multiply 
this  value  by  15.3  cm3  (the  volume  that  each  node  represents).  The 
total  volume  of  the  core  region  is  1908  cm3,  or  approximately  125 
individual  blocks  of  15.3  cm3.  The  voltages  of  Bernardi's  equation 
(Eoc  and  E )  were  based  on  experimental  data  gained  from  Chen 
et  al.  11  .  The  experimentally  determined  curves  for  the  185  Ah  LIB 
for  1  C,  2  C,  and  3  C  discharge  rates  are  represented  in  Fig.  3  as  a 
function  of  voltage  vs.  depth  of  discharge  (DOD).  Because  TD  v5.5 
works  with  power  applications  as  functions  of  time  rather  than 
DOD,  arrays  of  these  curves  with  respect  to  time  were  developed 
representing  the  following:  1  C  =  60  minutes  discharge  time 
(/  =  185  A  for  60  min  discharge  time),  2  C  =  30  minutes  discharge 
time  (/  =  370  A  for  30  min  discharge  time),  and  3  C  =  20  minutes 
discharge  time  (/  =  555  A  for  20  min  discharge  time). 

5.3.  Environmental  and  contact  region  characteristics 

The  external  surfaces  were  set  to  radiate  to  a  constant  sink 
temperature  of  300  I<  and  were  also  exposed  to  boundary  node  set 
to  a  constant  300  K  via  a  conductor  with  convection  values  ranging 
from  4.25  to  10.55  W  m~2  I<-1  depending  on  location  (location 
dependent  natural  convection  values  were  provided  by  Chen  et  al.). 
A  representation  of  the  TD  version  of  the  convection  and  radiation 
network  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Two  locations  of  contact  existed  in  this  model;  between  the 
encasement  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  contact  region  solids  and 
between  the  bottom  of  the  contact  region  and  the  top  of  the  core 
region  block.  Chen  et  al.  noted  that  thermal  resistance  between  all 
contacting  surfaces  should  be  negligible  because  the  electrolytic 
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Table  1 

Physical  characteristics  of  the  model. 


Characteristic 

Value 

Unit 

Total  battery  dimensions 

19.32  x  10.24  x  10.24 

cm  x  cm  x  cm 

Thickness  of  the  case 

0.07 

cm 

Thickness  of  the  electrolytic  layer 

0.05 

cm 

Core  region  dimensions 

19.08  x  10  x  10 

cm  x  cm  x  cm 

(cells  combined) 

Individual  cell  dimensions 

0.0636  x  10  x  10 

cm  x  cm  x  cm 

Thickness  of  the  Al  foil 

0.002 

cm 

Thickness  of  the  Cu  foil 

0.0014 

cm 

Thickness  of  the  cathode 

0.014 

cm 

Thickness  of  the  anode 

0.0116 

cm 

Theoretical  capacity 

185 

Ah 

Surrounding  temperature 

300 

K 

Initial  temperature 

300 

K 

that  Thermal  Desktop  feeds  into)  with  16  GB  RAM  (RAM  availability 
is  directly  associated  with  the  length  of  time  associated  with  ra¬ 
diation  calculations)  and  takes  less  than  30  s  to  finish  -  a  relatively 
small  model  for  Thermal  Desktop.  Results  are  provided  in  the 
following  sections  for  Case  1,  Case  2  and  Case  3.  Again,  the  goal  of 
Case  1  was  to  replicate  the  numerical  assessment  conducted  by 
Chen  et  al.  in  Thermal  Desktop,  Case  2  sought  to  examine  possible 
improvements  to  the  modeling  technique  by  programming  model 
logic  to  update  Q  as  a  function  of  temperature  for  every  iteration  of 
the  model,  and  Case  3  provided  a  parametric  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  different  material  property  combinations. 

6.2.  Case  2  results  (replication  study) 


solution  surrounded  the  core  and  was  filled  to  all  edges  of  the 
encasement.  Also  note  that  prior  to  testing,  the  core  region  was 
allowed  to  soak  in  the  electrolytic  material  prior  to  any  testing  to 
allow  the  solution  to  fill  any  gaps  and  pores  [11  .  In  Thermal 
Desktop  a  conductance  value  of  3000  W  m-2  I<-1  (high 
conductance  =  low  thermal  resistance)  was  assumed  at  both  re¬ 
gions  of  contact  (an  arbitrarily  high  and  typically  used  value  for 
negligible  thermal  resistance  in  Thermal  Desktop  models  when 
defining  contactors  between  surfaces),  fable  2  describes  the  aver¬ 
aged  material  properties  of  the  core  region,  the  material  properties 
of  the  encasement,  and  the  properties  of  the  contact  region  (the 
electrolytic  material)  as  defined  by  Chen  et.  al.  [11  . 

5.4.  Three  cases  analyzed 

In  this  study,  three  cases  were  analyzed:  Case  1  (replication  study), 
Case  2  (model  improvement),  and  Case  3  (parametric  of  parameters). 
In  Case  1,  a  replication  of  Chen's  study  was  conducted  -  the  same  E 
and  Eoc  profiles  and  a  constant  300  K  local  T  value  applied  to  Ber- 
nardi's  equation  for  local  heating.  Case  2  sought  to  improve  the  model 
provided  by  Chen  et  al.  through  the  implementation  of  the  E  and  Eoc 
arrays  and  TD  logic  to  update  the  local  temperature  value  after  each 
iteration.  With  said  logic  implemented,  as  the  local  temperature 
would  update  per  iteration  the  overall  q  value  for  the  node  varied  as  a 
function  of  DOD  -  though  the  effect  was  small  as  expected  because  T 
is  multiplied  against  an  e-4  variable.  Case  3  considered  a  small 
parametric  study  to  observe  the  effects  of  different  combinations  of 
increased/decreased  core  region  p,  and  core  region  cp;  the  inspiration 
for  this  examination  was  because  it  was  noted  previously  that  Chen 
did  not  account  for  the  fact  that  an  electrolytic  layer  typically  exists 
between  the  two  electrodes  (Chen's  calculations  did  not  include  the 
electrolyte  in  the  core  region  material  properties  calculations),  fable  3 
describes  all  test  cases  analyzed. 

6.  Results  and  discussion 

The  completed  model  is  executed  on  a  12-Core  workstation 
(core  count  directly  decreases  calculation  time  in  the  SINDA  solver 


Table  2 

Thermophysical  properties  of  the  model  [11  . 


Material 

Density 

(kg  m-3) 

Specific  heat 

(J  kg-1  K"1) 

Thermal  conductivity 
(W  m  1  K"1) 

Carbon  electrode 

1347.3 

1437.4 

1.04 

LiCo02  electrode 

2328.5 

1269.2 

1.58 

Al  foil 

2702 

903 

238 

Cu  foil 

8933 

385 

398 

PP  separator 

1008.9 

1978.2 

0.33 

Al-2024 

700 

477 

14.6 

Electrolyte 

1129.9 

2055 

0.60 

For  Case  1,  an  exact  replication  of  Chen's  study  was  created  in 
TD.  Logic  was  programmed  into  TD  to  update  the  battery's  q  value 
constantly  throughout  TD's  solving  process  based  on  changes  in 
open  circuit  potential  and  working  voltage  through  depth  of 
discharge.  A  constant  300  I<  value  was  applied  to  the  temperature 
variable  of  Bernardi's  equation  and  the  model  convected-radiated 
to  a  300  K  sink  temperature.  This  variation  of  the  model  was 
executed  for  the  three  discharge  rates  and  six  convection  rates  as 
applied  in  Chen's  study;  see  Fig.  6  for  the  1-3  C  discharge  at  natural 
convection  results  and  Fig.  7  for  the  3  C  discharge  with  forced 
convection. 

The  results  of  our  TD  simulation  for  Case  1  (replication  of  Chen's 
model)  follows  that  of  Chen's  both  in  the  transient  temperature 
profiles  and  the  end  of  cycle  profiles  with  minimal  deviation.  The 
“hot  spot”  location  for  the  TD  results  was  found  to  be  the  same  as 
that  described  by  Chen  et  al.;  towards  the  middle  in  the  x-axis  di¬ 
rection  and  slightly  from  the  top  in  the  y-z  directions  as  a  result  of 
the  high  heat  capacity  and  low  thermal  conductivity  of  the  elec¬ 
trolytic  solution  and  the  high  thermal  conductivity  of  the  encase¬ 
ment  which  acts  as  a  heat  spreader.  The  isotherm  of  the  core 
section  is  displayed  in  Fig.  8.  The  results  from  Case  1  alone, 
compared  to  Chen  et  al.,  successfully  demonstrate  that  TD  &  SINDA 


Table  3 

Case  matrix. 


Case  ID 

Case  type 

Discharge 
rate  (C) 

Total  discharge 
time  (s) 

Current  (A) 

Convection 
(W  m  2  K-1) 

C1-3C-NAT 

Case  1 

3 

1200 

555 

Natural 

C1-2C-NAT 

Case  1 

2 

1800 

370 

Natural 

C1-1C-NAT 

Case  1 

1 

3600 

185 

Natural 

C1-3C-20 

Case  1 

3 

1200 

555 

20  (Forced) 

C1-3C-50 

Case  1 

3 

1200 

555 

50  (Forced) 

C1-3C-100 

Case  1 

3 

1200 

555 

100  (Forced) 

C1-3C-200 

Case  1 

3 

1200 

555 

200  (Forced) 

C1-3C-300 

Case  1 

3 

1200 

555 

300  (Forced) 

C2-3C-NAT 

Case  2 

3 

1200 

555 

Natural 

C2-2C-NAT 

Case  2 

2 

1800 

370 

Natural 

C2-1C-NAT 

Case  2 

1 

3600 

185 

Natural 

C2-3C-20 

Case  2 

3 

1200 

555 

20  (Forced) 

C2-3C-50 

Case  2 

3 

1200 

555 

50  (Forced) 

C2-3C-100 

Case  2 

3 

1200 

555 

100  (Forced) 

C2-3C-200 

Case  2 

3 

1200 

555 

200  (Forced) 

C2-3C-300 

Case  2 

3 

1200 

555 

300  (Forced) 

C3-Cpl 

Case  3 

3  C  discharge,  natural  convection,  0.85%  specific  heat, 

actual  density 

C3-Cp2 

Case  3 

3  C  discharge,  natural  convection,  0.90%  specific  heat, 

actual  density 

C3-Cp3 

Case  3 

3  C  discharge,  natural  convection,  0.95%  specific  heat, 

actual  density 

C3-Cp4 

Case  3 

3  C  discharge,  natural  convection,  1.05%  specific  heat, 

actual  density 

C3-Cp5 

Case  3 

3  C  discharge,  natural  convection,  1.10%  specific  heat, 

actual  density 

C3-Cp6 

Case  3 

3  C  discharge,  natural  convection,  1.15%  specific  heat, 

actual  density 
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Fig.  6.  TD  results  for  185.3  Ah  LIB  Case  1  compared  to  Chen's  results  for  forced  convection.  (A)  Location  of  largest  error  at  DOD  0.15  to  0.45  (1.4%  based  on  4.5  K  difference  between 
actual  and  predicted).  (B)  Accurate  transient  predictions  in  general  and  strong  correlation  to  end  of  cycle  reality. 


v5.5  do  have  the  capability  to  accurately  simulate  LIB  local  heating 
through  discharge;  the  observed  slight  prediction  differences  are 
due  to  software  solver  type  differences  and  input  variation  for 
parameters  that  were  not  directly  specified  -  minimal  imperfec¬ 
tions  are  understandable  when  comparing  results  from  different 
prediction  sources. 

6.2.  Case  2  results  (updated  local  temperatures  in  (l  calculation) 

Case  2  analyses  sought  to  improve  Chen's  model,  which 
assumed  a  constant  300  K  for  T  in  Bernardi's  equation.  Logic  was 


programmed  into  TD  to  update  the  battery's  q  value  constantly 
throughout  TD's  solving  process  based  on  changes  in  open  circuit 
potential,  working  voltage,  and  local  temperature  (rather  than  a 
constant  300  K)  through  depth  of  discharge.  This  variation  of  the 
model  was  executed  for  all  discharge  rates  and  convection  types 
conducted  by  Chen's  numerical  analysis  for  comparison  and  results 
are  displayed  in  Fig.  9  (forced  convection)  and  Fig.  10  (natural 
convection). 

The  results  indicate  that  for  the  temperature  profile  at  the  end 
of  cycle  transient  for  all  discharge  cases  were  approximately  1  K 
lower  than  the  model  without  the  updating  T.  Based  on  Bernardi's 
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Fig.  7.  TD  results  for  185.3  Ah  LIB  Case  1  compared  to  Chen's  results  for  natural  convection.  Location  of  largest  error  the  same  as  with  forced  convection  results. 
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Fig.  8.  Isotherm  of  core  section  results  for  Case  1  3  C  discharge  and  natural  convection.  (A)  Effects  of  lower  convection  coefficient  on  the  base  of  the  encasement  are  captured.  (B) 
Cooler  edges  and  a  warmer  center  as  an  effect  of  a  low  kx  and  high  kyz.  (C)  Non-post  processed  core  region  nodes. 


Q.  equation  it  is  observed  that  this  lower  temperature  profile  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  highly  sensible  as  it  decreases  the  total  voltage  that  the 
volumetric  current  is  multiplied  against.  For  a  general  sink  tem¬ 
perature  analysis,  Chen's  model  assumption  would  make  for  a 
slightly  more  conservative  assessment.  The  reader  should  note  that 
this  is  an  effect  of  the  battery  radiating-convecting  to  only  a  300  K 
sink.  The  effect  of  a  higher  local  temperature  in  non-symmetric 
locations  through  the  entirety  of  DOD  as  a  result  of  simultaneous 


hot  orbit  and  shading  (e.g.  +75  beta  angle,  hot  solar  environment, 
etc...)  could  drastically  alter  the  transient  profile  more  than  just  a 
degree;  the  isotherm  through  DOD  could  be  completely  different 
as  well.  The  authors  recognize  that  the  updated/iterated  temper¬ 
ature  is  multiplied  against  an  e-4  value  that  alone  is  almost 
negligible  -  this  study  simply  recommends  that  this  parameter  not 
be  neglected,  but  considered  a  combined  effect  with  orbital 
heating. 
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Fig.  9.  TD  results  for  185.3  Ah  LIB  Case  2  for  natural  convection. 
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Fig.  10.  TD  results  for  185.3  Ah  LIB  Case  2  for  forced  convection. 


6.3.  Case  3  results  (parametric  of  material  properties  combinations ) 

Case  3  was  inspired  when  it  was  noted  that  Chen's  battery  did 
not  directly  include  an  electrolytic  layer  between  the  electrodes 
which  in  sensibly  was  not  included  for  their  calculations  of  x,  y,  z 
core  region  material  properties.  This  circumstance  presented  the 
question:  what  is  the  effect  on  the  transient  thermal  profile  as  a 
result  of  error  related  calculations  in  core  section  specific  heat  and 
density?  For  Case  3,  six  combinations  of  core  section  thermo¬ 
physical  properties  were  considered  (note  that  only  specific  heat 


was  varied  -  varying  density  by  the  same  percentages  would  yield 
the  same  transient  effects);  (a)  15%  Cp  reduction  with  actual  p,  (b) 
10%  Cp  reduction  with  actual  p,  (c)  5%  Cp  reduction  with  actual  p,  (d) 
5%  Cp  increase  with  actual  p,  (e)  10%  Cp  increase  with  actual  p,  (f) 
15%  Cp  increase  with  actual  p.  These  cases  are  summarized  in 
Table  3. 

As  volume  averaged  properties  play  a  significantly  important 
role  in  this  modeling  technique,  these  variations  explore  the  effects 
that  are  caused  by  incorrect  calculation/determination  of  the 
combined  material  properties  (the  effects  of  user  error).  These 


Fig.  11.  TD  results  for  185.3  Ah  LIB  with  core  section  cp  variations  implemented  (3  C  natural  convection). 
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different  property  combinations  were  considered  for  a  constant  3  C 
discharge  rate  of  the  185.3  Ah  LIB  with  natural  convection.  The 
results  in  Fig.  11  exemplify  the  importance  of  implementing  the 
correct  thermophysical  properties  into  the  model  and  the  effects  of 
even  slight  properties  calculation  error  could  have  on  the  predicted 
results.  Overestimating  core  region  cp  results  in  lower  predicted 
temperatures  while  underestimating  results  in  higher  predicted 
temperatures. 

7.  Conclusion 

In  this  study,  we  validated  the  capability  of  orbital-space  ther¬ 
mal  analysis  software  Thermal  Desktop  with  being  coupled  with 
thermo-electrochemical  reaction  energy  balance  equations  for  a 
combined  model.  Case  1  results  displayed  accurate  replication  of 
the  temperature  profiles  provided  by  Chen  et  al.  for  all  discharge 
and  convection  combinations  which  supports  the  use  of  TD  & 
SINDA  v5.5  for  orbital-space  thermo-electrochemical  analysis  of 
LIBs.  Any  deviation  from  actual  values,  which  as  shown  previously 
is  minimal,  would  easily  be  encompassed  by  recommended 
predicted  +11  °C  margin  for  test  correlated  thermal  models  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  widely  used  Gilmore  Satellite  Thermal  Control 
Handbook  and  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Standard  Practice 
Product  Verification  Requirements  for  Launch,  Upper  Stage,  and 
Space  Vehicles  (MIL-STD-1540D)  section  for  thermal  model  margin 
for  spacecraft  hardware  [4,21].  Case  2  identified  the  impact  of 
updated  local  temperature  in  the  Bernardi  equation  on  local  heat 
generation  as  an  additional  function  of  the  model;  that  for  less 
extreme  sink  temperatures  and  heat  fluxes  the  change  in  heat 
generation  is  minimal,  but  that  combination  with  space  environ¬ 
ments  could  greatly  affect  the  transient  thermal  profile  and  iso¬ 
therms.  Case  3  results  displayed  the  impact  of  varying 
thermophysical  properties  on  the  overall  result  and  exemplify  that 
even  minimal  error  in  core  region  property  calculation  could  have  a 


devastating  effect  on  predictions  (e.g.  the  prediction  of  tempera¬ 
tures  lower  or  higher  than  what  the  battery  will  actually 
experience). 
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